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REVIEWS 


A fundamental division of all drugs is made into two classes: 
Organotropic (drugs influencing organs and their functions), and 
etiotropic (those acting on the causative agents of disease). The 
table of contents is divided into eighteen chapters, the first fourteen 
being devoted to the pharmacology of the several organs; the last 
four to the pharmacology of heat regulation, of inflammation, 
etiological pharmacological agents, and factors influencing pharma¬ 
cological reactions, Drugs are not considered individually, but 
under each organ that they affect pharmacologically. A copious 
list of original sources is given at the end of each chapter. All doses 
are given in the metric system only. 

Numerous additional facts and opinions are inserted by the trans¬ 
lator. These so frequently disagree with the authors and sometimes 
supply such serious omissions, that an original work by the trans¬ 
lator would be awaited with interest. For example the important 
effect of digitalis on the conductivity of the heart, so well demon¬ 
strated, by Cushny, Mackenzie, and Lewis, is briefly dealt with 
between brackets on page 266. 

The subject matter appears on the whole to be accurately and 
adequately given. Many of the newer synthetic compounds are 
given, with cautious estimations as to their probable value. Among 
the cathartics, the phthaleins are emphasized, including the phenol- 
tetraehlorphthalein advocated by Abel and Eowntree. One is 
surprised, however, to find no mention of agar-agar or liquid petro¬ 
latum among the laxatives. 

The book is well bound and well printed on good paper. A dan¬ 
gerous slip occurs on page 38, where 0.02 gm. of pantopon is said 
to correspond to 0.1 gm. of morphin instead of 0.01 gm. of morphin. 

E. B. K. 


The Clinics of John B. Murphy, M.D., at Mercy Hospital, 

Chicago. Vol. Ill, No. 2, April, 1914. Pp. 212; 58 illustrations. 

Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1914. 

The April number of Murphy’s Clinics contains the first of 
“Murphy’s Clinical Talks on Surgical and General Diagnosis,” 
which have been advertised as a new feature for the current year. 
This talk has special reference to empyema, and to the Abder- 
halden test in tubal pregnancy. In the case of empyema presented 
the treatment consisted in drainage of the pleural cavity by a 
rubber tube inserted through an intercostal incision. There follow 
three cases of ectopia testis; a case of cholelithiasis treated by 
cholecystectomy; and a case of “acute pancreatic cyst.” The 
latter was recognized eventually as a case of carcinoma, with 
pancreatogastric fistula; but its origin, whether gastric or pan¬ 
creatic, does not appear to have been determined. 
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Dr. Mix continues to contribute the main interest to the dis¬ 
cussion of “borderline” cases by his able presentation of facts 
bearing on diagnosis. Sometimes, however, it seems that the 
audience becomes confused by these discussions. Thus at page 
274, during an operation on a patient with duodenal ulcer, Dr. 
Murphy says, “The air in the stomach has gone into the jejunum, 
and the stomach is collapsed.” A visiting doctor remarks, “Dr. 
Mix just made the statement that there was gas in the stomach;” 
to which Dr. Mix rejoins: “No, I said that there was no gas in the 
stomach. T said that persons with duodenal ulcer frequently 
complained of gas in the stomach, and that it was not gas in the 
stomach but air pumped there in order to get rid of gas.” Evi¬ 
dently the visitor did not appreciate the nice distinction between 
air and gas. 

The classification of pathological conditions encountered in the 
thyroid gland, given by Dr. Murphy, is one that should be memor¬ 
ized by every general practitioner; it is only two pages long. 

The most valuable portion of the present number is that on 
tuberculosis of the kidney, although here again classification and 
operative statistics from foreign clinics occupy a space of two 
pages. But Dr. Murphy has assembled the case histories of three 
patients recently operated upon, though at different times, and 
presents a clinical discussion of symptomatology and diagnosis 
which is as good as anything that has yet appeared in the Clinics. 

Several cases of nerve lesions conclude the volume. In one of 
these patients, who suffered with pain referred to an amputated 
leg, sections of the sciatic nerve had been removed on various 
occasions by different surgeons, and he was at last sent to Dr. 
Murphy with the suggestion that the pain might be “cortical” in 
origin. Dr. Murphy and Dr. Mix reached the conclusion that it 
was neither cortical nor due to amputation neuromata, but to an 
ascending neuritis; and Dr. Murphy divided half of the cauda 
equina, which was found red and apparently inflamed. There 
was much immediate relief of pain, but in a few weeks the patient 
claimed that there was a return of the same pain, and Dr. Murphy 
concluded that in the light of our present knowledge of sensory 
nerve-root phenomena, such a recurrence of pain was inexplicable. 
The question arises. Was the pain really only psychological? 

A. P. C. A. 


The Clinics of John B. Murphy, M.D., at Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago. Vol. Ill, No. 3, June, 1914. Pp. 207; 55 illustrations. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1914. 

This remarkable periodical is constantly springing new sur¬ 
prises on its readers. Here on the first page of the present number 



